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For “ The Friend.” 

About the end of the year 1696, Thomas Story, 
being in London, received a letter “from an un- 
kuown hand upon subjects of great importance,”’ 
impuguing the doctrines of Friends, and arranging 
the objections thereto under fifteen different heads. 

In his answer thereto he thus treats upon the 
matter referred to under the teath and eleventh 
heads, which are thus noted by him. 

10th. “‘ Thou advises me to make use of my rea- 
son in searching the Scriptures, and then to tell 
thee why I neglect those two great ordinances, of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper.” 

11th. “ Of a sinless perfection in this life, and 


him, who is the Fountain and Dispenser of all true|only that I was first induced to believe this doc- 
wisdom, knowledge and understanding; by the|trine of sinless perfection in this life, but by the 
opening and manifestation of whose Holy Spirit,|revelation of Jesus Christ, as he is the wisdom and 
the Scriptures were given forth of old; and the|power of God, who condemns sin in mankind ; and 
matters therein contained being things of God, are|/by the manifest operation of his power within, con- 
rightly to be understood, and truly known, ov/y|demns the man of sin, casts him out, and spoils his 
by the openings and in-shinings of the light of the|goods. And though we have many temptations, 
same divine Word, by which, at first, they were|from time to time, to strive against, we find power 
dictated, or the matters therein treated of made|in the Spirit of Christ whereby to resist and over- 
known. come them. For it is not we alone that strive or 

‘And upon this Word have I ever depended |resist the evil, but first the Spirit of Christ in us is 
since I was favoured with the knowledge of God,/|lifted up as a standard and ensign against the 
and not upon my own reason as a man only; nor|enemy, and then we, through him, become as co- 


;|}upon any supposed natural parts or acquirements,| workers in effecting our own salvation, by con- 
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which, by themselves, ought not to intermeddle|tinuing in faith, and obedience in well doing. 
with the things of God, how pregnant soever they} “If thou considers only thy own weakness and 
may be. infirmities, as in the nature and properties of the 
“ And now, dear Friend, know that I am not a|first Adam in the fall, in whom all die, thou wilt 
contemner of the holy Scriptures, but do love them, | hardly believe the liberty of the sons of God; but 
and have searched them from my youth, and have|coming to the revealed power of Christ, the second 
often been much comforted, and my heart has often} Adam, the quickening Spirit, in whom all are made 
glowed within me, whilst the blessed and holy Spi-|alive, thou wilt not only believe, but through faith- 
rit of Christ, which was in the prophets and apos-| fulness to his power, which worketh in thee against 
tles, brought the Scriptures to my remembrance, |all sin, may come to attain that perfection of right- 
and opened the mysteries thereof in me. And|eousness and holiness, which thou canst not now 
therefore, to the Word of God, which the noble| conceive. 
Bereans received with all readiness of mind before| “ And though we are tempted as he was tempt- 
they searched the Scriptures, do I refer thee; even|ed, but sinned not, yet if we do not yield, we are 
to the ingrafted Word, which is able to save thy|not charged; for it is no sin to be tempted ; but 
soul, if thou belicvest therein, that by the light and|to consent, and enter into the temptation, is sin. 
| power of it, thou mayest read and understand, and| And how should we know the power of the grace 


what Scripture [ have to induce me to believe [}have the Seriptures—as well the divine law of 
shall arrive at it; with Scripture cited agaiust such |God written in thy heart, as the letter of the book 
perfection and thy reasoning therefrom.” —opened unto thee: and then shalt thou know 


of God, or what degree of virtue we have thereby 
attained, if we were not tempted? And how should 
we distinguish the voice of the tempter, if we knew 
not the voice of the Word of Life? But as God 


Having disposed of baptism and “the Lord’s|the reason of my disuse of these supposed ordin- 


supper,” in replying to objections made under pre- 
vious heads, T. Story replies to the other points, as 
follows : 

“The Seripture saith, ‘ The things of God know- 
eth no man, but the Spirit of God, and God hath 
revealed them by his Spirit; for the Spirit (not the 
reason of man) searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. By wisdom the world knows not God, 
nor does the natural man receive the things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness to him; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned, But in the Lord Jesus, the Word of God, 
‘are hid all the treasures of wisdom and kuow- 
ledge ;’ by whose breath of divine life, not by rea- 
‘on, is understanding given, and the Scriptures 
opened, 

“*None knows the Father but the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him; and none 
¢in come to the Son unless the Father draw him.’ 
Men, by their reasoning about the things of God 
ina natural state, ignorant of God, have made the 
gospel, to themselves, of no effect, as the Jews did 
the law, by their tradition. 

“Whilst I remained reasoning with flesh and 
blood, I had no true peace or knowledge of God; 
but when it pleased him to reveal the life of his 
Son in me, then I denied myself, and the world, 
with all the vain pleasures and glory of it, and 
likewise my own wisdom, and became as a fool to 
the world, that from thenceforth I might be par- 
taker of that wisdom and knowledge dispeused by 


ances; till which, all that can be said by man is|tempteth no man, nor is himself tempted of evil ; 
not able to inform thy understanding to the full.|so he suffers not any of his children, son or daugh- 
But in a plain assertion of the innocent truth, these|ter, to be tried so as not to escape the evil, if they 
shadows are not of (iod as they now stand and are | adhere to his grace. 
used; and being come to the immortal substance,! “ By a sinless state in this life, we do not mean 
|I have no need of them, but have the authority of|such a degree wherein it is not possible for us to 
the Lord and Giver of life, and the enjoyment of|commit sin; but such a stability in Christ, in whom 
ithe divine and everlasting substance, for leaving|there is no sin, that we way resist all the tempta- 
ithem behind. tions we meet with, after our old sins, in time of 
“11th. The enemy of man having deceived him, jignorance, are pardoned by faith in the blood of 
‘under pretence of a friend, and wrought sin and ini-|Christ, and our whole man sanctified, justified, and 
quity in his heart, and thereby defiled him, aud|strengthened, by his power remaining in us, against 
jobtained a place in his heart, the Son of God,|the old adversary; who still seeks to regain, by 
through the love and mercy of the Father, is made|his subtilty, his old place in us as before, by means 
j manifest there, to discover unto man the works of|of any passion or affection unmortified or unsub- 
the devil, aud to destroy them; and to create man|dued. : 
janew in the image of God, iu righteousness and| “Christ said to the Jews who did not believe, 
holiness, and to bring forth in him a new life. Aud|* If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your 
|man, being thus the perfect workmanship of the|sins. Whither I go, ye cannot come.’ And again, 
Almighty, created anew unto good works by Jesus/to those who did believe, ‘If ye continue in my 
'Christ, his thoughts, words, actions, and deport-| word, then are ye my disciples indeed. And ye 
ment are changed, As it was natural, whilst in|shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
his first state in this life, to think, do, and speak/free. And if the trath make you free, then are 
evil; so, in his new nature, being born of the Spi-| you free indeed.’ In this they did not understand 
irit, it is natural to him to think righteously, speak|him, as appears by their answer. They thought he 
truth without guile, and do good unto all men, and|had meant some outward freedom ; but he intended 
no evil, in thought, word, or action, their freedom from sin, which is a greater deliver- 
“ And though the Lord Jesus closed his sermon|ance than out of Egyptian bondage. By this it 
upon the mount with these words, ‘ Be ye therefore | appears that if we die in our sins, we cannot enter 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is|the kinglom of heaven. There is then great need 
| pertect ;’ yet it was not by the letter of the book|that we come to Him in time, who alone is able te 
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save us: asit is written, ‘ He shall save his people|in the seventh verse he saith, that ‘if we walk in 
from their sins ;’ but not in them. the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship, 

‘The more we obey the discoveries and leadings| one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his’ 
of the Spirit of Truth, the more he sets us free; | Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” And again, ‘If 








Agriculture is entitled to be considered the pre. 
vailing interest in France, although her manufac. 
tures and commerce have grown within the past 
half century to occupy a position comparatively 


and the more we are co-workers with Christ, the 
more perfect we are. Many things which have 
formerly been temptations to us, being overcome by 
faith in his grace, given by the word of faith work- 


we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 


righteousness.’ 


give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un-| 


“The Jews were a people who built much on! 


ing in our hearts by love, are now no temptations|the works of their law, thinking themselves blame- | 
at all; so that the work becomes easier by degrees. | less in a strict performance of them; as ‘ Paul was| 
I know the Lord is able to carry on his own work, | circumcised the eighth day,’ &c., ‘touching the 
when, and how, and to what degree it pleaseth | righteousness which is in the law, blameless.’ And 
him. And if the creature resists him not, and|it seems, by the tenor of the apostle John’s epistle, 
quenches not the Holy Spirit by wilful or known|some such there were among the disciples at that! 
sinning against him, bis work of perfection, as all|time, who were not come rightly to see that they! 
his works are perfect, can never fail. were, or had been, sinners; and so could not see 

“They who are God’s workmanship in his Son, |the true reason of the coming of Christ, to make| 
are perfect, so far as he hath wrought; and they|them righteous and just, by his inward work;' 
who have given way, and been co-workers with| which could not be till they came to a real sight of 
Satan, so far are imperfect. If then, Satan, who|their own sinful and degenerate state; and that 
is a creature, was able, through the subtle working |all the works of their law, which they could work! 





more prominent than was previously the case. Her 
active population is estimated from governmental 
statistics to be 23,500,000 (children, invalids, &e,, 
deducted), and out of this number over 60 per cent, 
(1856) are said to follow agricultural pursuits, 
he extent to which the land has been subdivided 
among small proprietors and renters, seems to me 
to have been somewhat exaggerated. ‘The total 
number of taxed landed properties was rated at 
nearly eleven miilions in 1835, but the total popu. 


|lation, inactive and all, interested in agriculture, 


was in 1856 only 20,851,628. Of these there 
were seven millions of proprietary farmers, and 


four of tenant farmers with their families—the re- 


mainder (and nearly one half of the total) labour. 
ers, servants, and woodmen. Four or five to the 
houschold, which is probably a safe calculation, 





of his power and cunning, which is finite, to de-|in that natural state, were but as an unclean thing.| would therefore reduce the number of separate 


prave innocent man, and betray him into sin and 


| And that apostle having laboured to convince them, | farms to about two millions and a half, giving asa 


death ; much more is God, the Creator of all things, | first, that they had sinned, and were sinners, not-| result an average size of perhaps forty or fifty acres, 


by his infinite power and wisdom revealed in man 


withstanding their legal performances, how strictly To ascertain a fairer average, however, Lavergne, 


through Jesus Christ, able to restore mankind to his|or exactly soever observed, and though as to these| who arrives at his conclusions from different figures 
first innocence and image of (od, in righteousness|they might be blameless; he then proceeds to! as a starting-point, would place the host of small 


and perfect holiness, to dissolve the chains of death, 


‘preach perfec: redemption and salvation by Jesus! farmers in one class occupying one-third the land, 


and fix him forever in the bounds of eternal love, | Christ, especially by his inward workings andj and compute the other two-thirds as in the owner- 


light, and glory; where no darkness, temptation, 
or defilement, can approach, nor any fear of fall- 
ing, can appear forevermore. 

“Oh, my unknown friend! great is the mystery 
of the redemption of poor lost man, who, through 
his ignorance of the almightiness of God’s saving 


teachings in their minds, figuratively termed anoint-| ship of about 400,000 proprietors at the rate of 
ing; as it is written concerning himself, simply|some 200 acres each. ‘The smallest cultivators 
iconsidered as man, ‘That God anointed Jesus of} would include the market gardeners in the vicinity 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost.’ i cities—many of them mechanics and others with 

“ And what man ever more fully preached the} merely a bit of land for the employment of leisure 
doctrine of perfection in this life, or spoke of high-| time. 








arm, is ready to fix limits and bounds to the im-/er attainments here, than this apostle doth in that! 
mense God; whose wisdom is past finding out, and epistle; where he saith, ‘Whosoever is born of 
incomparably transcends all the imaginations of God, doth not commit sin: for his seed (that is, 
the thoughts of every creature, men and angels. I|the word of God) remaineth in him; and he can- 
could tell thee many things, but thou art not in a| not sin; because he is born of God?’ Again, ‘I 
condition to hear them; and had much rather thou have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
should come to the knowledge of that power which strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and 
makes perfect, than write many things to thee con-|ye have overcome the wicked one.’ And _ their 
cerning it; which, in the state thou art in, wight |‘ fellowship was with the Father and the Son,’ in 
prove a stumbling-block, instead of assistance, to the pure light, where no sin can come: and the 
thee. : /apostles were not only there themselves, but were 
“ But though it was not the Holy Scriptures that labouring in the Spirit and power of Christ, to bring 
first induced me to believe this doctrine, yet Lhave those to whom they preached and wrote, to the 
met with many passages therein since, which fully same state and fellowship.” 
prove it, some of which I have before pointed at} ‘ ee 
herein. The great end of the coming of the Son of | Agriculture in France, 
God, is to save mankind from the power of sin, the| By drawing a line north-westerly from Per-| 
cause of eternal death, and separation from God ;' pignan, near the Mediterrancan end of the Spanish 
and that sin being removed, with all its evil effects,/ boundary, to Grenoble, sixty miles south-east of 
which stood as a partition wall, man might again’ Lyons, the reader will be able to describe for him- 
have present fellowship, in measure, with the Lord, ‘self, upon any map, the northern limit of what we 
and walk with him in newness of life, and finally have mentioned as constituting, in Young's classi- 
be crowned with unspeakable glory. fication, the zone of the olive and the orange. A 
“God is light; sin is darkness; and between! second line from Rochefort, at the mouth of the 
these two there can be no fellowship. But sin be- Charente, to Strasburg, is the northern limit of the 
ing pardoned——as declared——by faith in the blood | maize region; a third from the mouth of the Loire, 
of Christ, and the root thereof done away and de-| passing almost through Paris, to Mezieres, will 
stroyed, by the manifestation of his Holy Spirit, | show the limit of the vine and the mulberry. Thus 
then men come to dwell in Christ, as he dwells in| wine, which is no longer made after passing the! 
the Father; and so they have true knowledge of, parallel of 46 degrees latitude on tae western coast, | 
and fellowship with the Father and the Son, and jis still a common product as far north as 493 de-| 
with one auvother in him, who is light, in whom!grees upon the eastern boundary of the eountry.| 
there is no sin, nor darkness, nor shadow at all:! Humboldt states the mean annual temperature at) 
which knowledge and fellowship is greatly wanting | Nantes to be a fraction above 55 degrees (55.2), | 
among the professors of Christ, in this confused age and that at Paris just four degrees lower, and as’ 
of the world. wide extremes are unknown, the general equability | 
“As to that passage thou alludes to in an epis-|of the climate is at once apparent. The zero of! 
tle of John, where it is said, ‘If we say that we|the French (centigrade) scale is fixed at the freez-| 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is|ing point of Fahrenheit. Perhaps it is no exaggera-| 
not in us.’ ‘If we say that we have not sinned, we |tion to say that the mercury falls ten or fifteen de-| 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us.’ ‘'he|grees below the cipher on our thermometer, nearly 
context proves the contrary to thy intention: for|as often as it does on theirs. 


-——> &-— —— 


The subject of the distribution of property be- 
comes the more interesting, because it was one of 
the victories of their Revolution, that the people 
should have the power of purchasing lands, and 
that the odious systems of primogeniture, entail, 
and perpetual devises, should be abrogated forever. 
Predictions of ruin to the country, from the con- 
stant division that was anticipated by some, have 
been frequently made ; the entire lack of all energy 
and enterprise iu such a horde of ignorant aud 
poverty-stricken land-holders, prophecied—and a 
consequent relapse into barbarism almost threat- 
ened by the aristocratic conservatist. Monopoly in 
an old country like France or England, he would 
argue to be as necessary in the holding of landed 
property as it once was thought essential in trade. 

The course of events in all the dealings and re- 
lations of men, however, tends naturally to an 
equilibrium; and I think there is nothing in the 
present condition of Fraace to show that the evils 
of her system are not self-correetive in the end, 
and that legal restrictions in respect to property as 
well as commerce are not often productive of more 
evil than good, It is the impression with which I 
left that country, that in no other is there now 4 
greater interest felt in agricultural improvement, i 
proportion to the general diffusion of intelligence 
and education among those engaged in tilling the 
soil. There is nothing in her condition to warraut 
the extravagant expenditure which upon English 
farms is dwarfed into merely a reasonable outlay. 
But the larger proprietors seem as eager to intro- 
duce and encourage improvements appropriate to 
their circumstances and position as their compeers 
elsewhere. And government is giving to progress 
in this direction every impetus in its power. There 
is a department charged with the direction of 
‘agriculture, commerce, and the public works ;” 
much pains is taken in the collection of statistics, 1m 
the support of the regional exhibitions, sometimes 
in the importation of stock. The means of agricul- 
tural education, as we have secn, are liberally pro 
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and receive about thirty cents a day for their la- 
bour. “ The wife of the farm manager or steward 
on each farm undertakes the boarding of all the 
servants,” receiving for each $100 per annum, and 
about a pint of milk daily, and about $20 a year 
is allowed the steward for the bedding of each man 
—the beds furnished by the employer. The break- 
fast allowed is coffee and milk, with wheat bread 
aud one or two eggs between four and five in the 
morning; soup and beef with wine at mid-day and 
the same a second time at night. The wine fur- 
nished is a red champagne, not sparkling, to each, 
which would be sold here most likely for a dollar 
or more per bottle, but which costs at home eight 
or ten cents. 

The soil upon these farms is mostly thin and 
chalky, “there being little argillaceous, silicious or 
vegetable matter present.’’ ‘The price paid for the 
land by government was $20 per acre or there- 
abouts; but it seems that republican authorities 
are not the only ones who find prices rise when they 
come into a market as buyers, if the farther state- 
ment be true, that this is about double the real 
value per acre in the district. It is thought more- 
over that from $15,000 to $20,000 has also been 
invested for stock, &c., upon each farm, As the 
land was bought primarily for military purposes, 
the price paid is less a matter of importance than 
if farming had been the sole object upon them; it 
isa little singular moreover, that precisely the same 
ground was occupied by a military encampment of 
the Emperor Attila in the old Roman days, and 
in some features of their culture the people here 
still follow Roman customs, as, for instance, in the 
way of attaching horses to the roller by “ ropes or 
chains upwards of forty feet long in some in- 
stances,” so that animals were altogether nearly 
fifty feet from the implement. 

[ have quoted these details from among many 
others, as throwing some light upon the prices of 
labour and land in that part of France, as well as 
because they show with what energy the Emperor 
is going forward in the work he has begun. Near 
the Palace of St. Cloud there is another farm more 
immediately under the superintendence of his Ma- 
jesty—the farm and Palace of Villeneuve. The 
manager, it is said, takes his directions personally 
from Napoleon, who frequently rides over from St. 
Cioud, a distance of about two miles, early in the 
morning. ‘The chief purpose of this establishment 
is to serve as a dairy farm for the supply of the 
Palace and numerous breeds have here been expe- 
rimented with for dairy purposes. 

The history of French Agriculture shows that 














































yided. Aside from what the government does, the 
Ewperor himself is constantly setting an example 
of agricultural improvement. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place for me to 
avail myself here of some interesting facts detailed 
at length in the late correspondence of Charles 
Stevenson, to the North British Agriculturist. Na- 
poleon, it appears, commenced his agricultural ope- 
rations in the year 1852, with a thousand acres, 
on the estate of Sologne—sinee gradually increased, 
until it is now more than seven times its original 
extent. Other estates in Landes, and a tract oc- 
cupied by him as a tenant of the state, in Cham- 
pagne, make a total of twenty-six farms now under 
his charge, including more than fifty thousand 
acres. Nine more farms are to be reclaimed dur- 
ing the present spring. Scattered over different 
parts of the country, “ chiefly in the less improved 
districts,”—generally situated upon soils naturally 
poor or exhausted under previous cultivation,— 
these farms have required heavy expenditures, 
both in the erection of sufficiently extensive and 
commodious buildings, in stocking with animals 
and machinery, and in conducting the other im- 
provements set on foot. Among others who are 
following in the Imperial footsteps are mentioned 
the Princess Baciocchi, who was an exhibitor and 
prize-taker at the show I attended at Nantes; M. 
Fould, Minister of State; the Count de Morny, 
Baron Rothschild, and others. We can have little 
idea, moreover, of the influence of the Imperial 
example, where every word that issues from his 
lips is regarded as the law of France, just as every 
change in the attire of the Empress rules the fash- 
ions of the world. 

Take, for example, the eight farms in Cham- 
pagne a part of lands bought by govern- 
ment for the encampment of Chalons. Each is 
741 acres in extent; has eight farm horses of the 
Percheron breed, “ generally mares for breeding ; 
is stocked with fifty-six Bretonne cows, whose milk 
is mostly churned ; grazes 1000 sheep—the males 
pure Merino, from Rambouillet, and the females 
generally a Champagne cross of the Merino blood. 
The customary way of sheep-keeping is pasturing 
during the day and house shelter at night, with a 
feed of green or dry forage, and a little rye-meal 
or unground oats mixed with bran, say a pound 
per head. Oats is the chief grain produced, there 
being upon six of the farms over 1000 acres thus 
employed, against only twenty-nine in wheat, 
eighty-nine in rye, and eighty in barley. This is 
probably on account of the camp consumption of 
oats, which not only gives a ready market, but 
also supplies in return the manure of three or four 
thousand horses—the latter, it is expected, together 
with the annual purchase of forty or fifty tons 
guano, affording the means of yearly reclaiming 
and improving an additional surface. A large 
area is also to be occupied with crops for green or 
dry forage, where the military manouvres can go 
on without injury, comparatively speaking, to its 
growth—this grass farming being termed by the 
French the extensive system, as opposed to inten- 


was taken off for twenty years from farms newly 
broken up. Since then, according to the best sta- 
tisticians, the production of wheat has nearly 
tripled, and that of oats quadrupled ; probably one- 
tenth the number of cattle now annually slaugh- 
tered were then found sufficient; the total number 
in the country was not more than one-half of that 
in our day. Six thousand horses for postal service 
could not be had, says Lavergne, in 1776. The 
population of sixteen or eighteen millions, were in 
a most wretched condition. Lands rented for from 
twenty to ninety cents anacre. The day began to 
brighten, however, and although clouded over dur- 
ing the bloody scenes amid which the eighteenth 
century closed, since the nineteenth opened has 
been gradually growing clearer and better —Cor- 
respondence of Laie H. Tucker, in the Country 
Gentleman, 
























































Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“First mo. 6th, 1839.—Our Heavenly Father 
still remembers us, and is yet willing to dig about 
us. Our friend Christopher Healy is liberated to 
visit the families of our Monthly Meeting. I believe 
him to be an honest Friend. He attended our 
Monthly Meeting last Fifth-day; from his com- 
munication, I should say, he sat, where we sat ; 
our state was plainly pointed out; I could fain 
hope some fruit may appear.” 

“Fifth month.—1 have felt for those sufferers 
at that building [the falling of a building, where 
several were hurt,] and wish to know whether 
those most seriously hurt are recovering: but, 
even with this heavy affliction, there was mercy in 
that their lives were not immediately taken, but 
time given to prepare for death; and we who are 
well and living easily from day to day, and from 
week to week, have equal need for thankfulness in 
that we are preserved and time allowed to pre- 
pare ; for, true it is,— at such an hour as we 
think not,” sometimes our end comes; many, very 
many are the proofs of this, no age, no station 
exempt. 

“ Siath month.—Thou art still often the subject 
of my thoughts with solicitude for thy preserva- 
tion through the temptations and snares which 
thickly beset and waylay the path of the young, 
these are not in idea, but they are realities, and 
the want of experience makes the young less fear- 
ful of them, than their elder friends are; though 
that is the very reason why they should be more 
watchful. Young, giddy, laughing, talkative, mis- 
two hundred years ago it was probably superior to|chievous company, keep out of the way of :—suit- 
that of Great Britain. In 1600 appeared the|able, steady, instructive, intelligent, cautious, reli- 
Theaire d’Agriculturs of Oliver de Serres, of|gious young persons, (such as have it in the heart 
which Lavergne speaks as being “ both the best|and not the head, I mean,) will be worthy notice, 
and oldest treatise in any language,” and as show-|and such I would have thee seek; remembering 
ing that “all the good systems of agriculture” |always to be prepared thyself for such, by steady 
were then known. In 1621 England bought large|conduct, joined with industrious habits; I trust 
quantities of wheat from her Gallic neighbours ;|these remarks are not new to thee, and that they 
twenty years later bogs and fens were drained; it| will be agreeable to thy own judgment and good 
! was in France that agricultural societies “ were first|sense ; yet to be as a watchword, I pen them. 
sive culture or “ high farming.” established,” says Loudon, “under the patronage| Many eyes are upon thee; thy commercial friends, 

It may be interesting to add that the eight farms|and at the expense of the government.” Subse-|in their line are watching, thy young acquaintance 
are under one director, who receives a salary of|quently this progress languished. After 1688,|do not forget thee and thy more elderly friends, 
$1200, with $300 for travelling expenses, and a} farming in France declined, or to say the best, did|Thy father’s and mother’s friends eye thee, and 
cashier or accountant who receives $500—both|not flourish with the same vigour with which it| will be sadly disappointed, if fruits do not appear 
having accommodation provided. There is also|then began to move forward on the other side of|answerable to the opportunities through life thus 
one veterinary surgeon at $300 a year; a steward|the English Channel. It is an interesting feature|far. Over and above all thy heavenly Father has 
upon each farm at $300 a year; a plowman to each | that a statue to de Serres was last year inaugurated | bestowed a good heart and susceptible wind, quick 
pair of horses a year, with food and lodging; ove|in the department of |’Ardeche, as I learn from the|of feeling to right and wrong; live near to it, 
shepherd to each farm at $200 a year, with cot-| Bulletin of the Imperial and Central Agricultural |dear — , in all thy movements, in thy business 
tage provided ; cattle-men, with their wives, who| Society, whose delegates were present at the cere<|and intercourse with people of every description 
receive the same sum as the plowmen. Soldiers|mony. ‘Ibe lowest point reached was probably|thow hast to be among, it will lead thee safely 

about a hundred yearsago. In 1756 the land-tax along, and prepare thee through the merey of our 








are allowed to work when labourers cannot be had, 
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tj Ee a 
if heavenly Father to land thee safely at last in the| without, as that, at last to be counted worthy : “T feel with thee in thy various exercises, and Flo 
realms of the blessed.” receive the blessed invitation, ‘Come ye,’ Xc., is) wish thou may still keep close to thy ‘ good Cham 
hi “Ninth month.—I am glad to hear of thy safe|the very sincere desire of one, who, though | in in| Guide ;’ not going before, but following close en lished 
7 return, and that the object seemed measurably ob-| company, travels a lonely path.” then peace will be the reward, though reasoning extrac 
tained, for which we may be thankful; ah, itis} “/%rst mo. 7th, 1840.—At our Quarterly meet- | sometimes enters. “N 
all in mercy in being permitted to be thus well :|ing we had no strangers of a public character, ex-| ‘I admire and love ———, for helping thee tional 
we are so frail and weak, cannot help ourselves cept our friend, Sarah Emlen. It was a good |out, I think, thou mayst feel satisfied in having so good 
one moment.” i *| meeting ; much good counsel to the young friends ; faithful a friend ; 1 long for his i increase in the in. sleep, 
“ Day after day teas us nearer and nearer ourjand in the last meeting Sarah was excellent injcrease of God, as for thee dear It is | 
journey’s end: my attention is often arrested with|counsel to the young women, on the subject of} “ Our neighbour , is very weak and low; patie 
the necessity of pausing, of considering, of look-|plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel. poor old man, I do feel for him, hope a way may few 0 
ing around to see if al] is safe, and to feel whether} ‘The day, I believe, has fully come for our/open for his safe escape, and landing i in rest. Un. again 
I stand clear in the sight of Him who is of purer} young men and women to be ready to show on| bounded mercy is shown to the sincere ; we haye perpe 
eyes than to behold iniquity with any degree of| whose side they are; seek for strength to walk in/no right to set bounds to the mercy of heaven,” gaine 
approbation: but my jealousy is alive for myself|the path pointed out, in moments of favour when ——— more 
that Iam not careful enough. We have lately|the good Spirit of Truth has opened the under- ; _ sees of re 
watched around the dying bed of our neighbour,|standing into the ‘good and right way.’ It may SPRING TIME. dimit 
R. P.,—a spectacle of poor humanity, and yet|in some weak moments feel a ‘ cross,’ and in some The verdant grass beneath our feet, creas 
mercy seemed to interpose. Her dying moments|company, but, dear , that sort of company er ee ~te rAtapeh we oo sleep 
were quiet and composed ; reason was allowed to|is no help, but a hindrance, and the sooner the Snnchaies the joyful spring asian, a pa 
hold her seat until nature fairly gave up. She|better it is left; in room thereof choose some co = loses 
directed who should be sent for, as she said, “to|older and more settled than thyself, and strength The first and hardiest flowrets ope healt 
see her die.” will increase; keep thy eye single and in thy vos eatah, Gin seal pal. the « 
Tenth month.—At our last Monthly Meeting,| head, and I feel assured a blessing is in store both The daffodil, the tulip fair. the 1 
we had a refreshing visit from Sarah Hillman,|temporally and spiritually.” . . sleey 
Rachel Bartram and William Kinsey, their com-| “ 18¢+.—'The account of those poor Friends out = yee violet, blue or white, “ 
ease 7 ; . ivourite mine from childhood’ s hour 
panion. John Letchworth came with his humble|this weather with such a great prospect of duty, sei tes tie ice: ts Geils Yone : ness 
minute to visit the Monthly Meetings in Abington|travelling too, as they were, occupied my mind Sides echoes ite modest, fragrant Somes, frier 
Quarter. They were all at our house. So we are|much, and if they should be enabled to perform satic 
remembered from time to time. David said, ‘Thy|it, way we not look on their case, as a sign: duty — eve the genten suneetetaye rool 
: a i ‘ ; : 4ay smiling o’er the grain-fields green 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. I called it certainly—lI suppose, they considered it The glorious bues in splendor piled : expt 
“Eleventh mo. 30th.—Amidst perplexity and|so, but the care of Society over the religious con- The rain clouds gone so lately seen, ther 
difficulty and trial, and various vexations and un-|cern of its members, did (in thinking of them) nine he i 
looked-for besetments, do remember to keep col-|seem very precious, where it is exercised from a ag thine Darr. Dot peony aor a atte 
lected and rather silent than otherways, looking] fresh feeling of the pointings of truth, and good it Sirivinn to rench the heavenly eel, _—" mal 
in; we are all weak and poor, easily tempted at|is to yield the mind to it; for the parties concerned Is oft with doubts and fears o’ercast. tent 
times. Our dear friend, IT. Shillitoe, often men-|I mean. Beta ais . it is 
tions in his journal his trials, but that ‘he tried to| “I think I see there is a growing necessity for "Toone ee oh isa 
do his best.’ extensive religious prospects on this continent being Snies en, ond We Sth omels prove,” it is 
“Do not try in any place or company to be|submitted to the select Yearly Meeting where the Our Lord each cross and trial knows. pat 
fine, to look fine: better pass for a plain, unas-|individual belongs, for its concurrence. is ties ath we str 
suming person : be wiiling to wear the cross; bind) “ How desirable that our Society may be kept Gana Se pa ay thi 
it as a garment about thee; it will save thes and|so pure, so sound, so discerning as to judge ac- Aud Whe the soaring birds can = ex: 
keep thee often from harm.” cording to the judgment of Truth. He with whom Our souls the songs of heaven may sing. ste 
“Twelfth mo. 6th—I fear the enemy will get| we have to do, is able and willing as ever he was;| Chester Co., Fourth mo. 11th. I. no’ 
in, if we are not careful to draw near together,| what then is wanting but humility and faithfulness nicsieaniliiipinaieness un 
and every day, and all the day, do the things that|on our part? We are advancing on in life, we} An Indian Embassy.—A lone daughter of the it | 
make for peace ; that feeling that will hardly let}cannot expect but that our journey is drawing | forest, named Nah-nee-bahwe-qua, which means an 
us speak to each other, that winds us up close in| nearer towards a period, that we may be wise and | an upright woman, has arrived in New York en fri 
our own ‘web,’ that makes us SO busy and so care-|improve, is my earnest concern.” . {route for England, to appeal to the Queen against an 
worn that social feelings have to give way,toa| “I think will be a useful woman in |¢he removal of her people, the Ojibwas, from their ey 
headlong press of business; if Iam not mistaken,|the place and meeting. She is not a showy Wo: |towns and villages on the northern prien n of Lake ar 
our religious sensibility will be blunted, and lean-| man; evidently she bestows more time on better | f{yron, in Upper Canada, The Ojibwas number th 
ness sent into our souls; a poor meagre repast|things than on her person.” about one thousand souls, have embraced Chris- th 
will often be our lot even in meetings, and while| “ 20¢,—We hear our frie nd, Jacob Green, has 'tianity and become civilized, and have good farms, su 
careful to retain the form, the life will be want-|a prospect of being at our Monthly Meeting LOW | comfortable houses and pleasant homes, which are ni 
ing.” approaching; it feels encouraging to be remembered | about to be taken from them, according to the New vi 
“I received and read thy lines, dear E., with|in this way, want and not abounding has been our | Yor; Courier and Enquirer, “by the ruthless hand in 
satisfaction and instruction; would be glad to make| feelings at this place of latter times, | think; may | of power.” he fair ombenahes of the red men tl 
a return, but there is such a sense of want and of| we be content with such food as is convenient for|is said to be gifted by nature, highly educated, t! 
any capacity to write constantly abiding with me,|us and meted to us, and be more concerned to be|and a member of the Methodist church. si 
discourages :—love for my friends seems the only| found among the number who are accounted wor- b 
link that connects me to them, and this, I can feel|thy to suffer for the good cause, than to fare sump-| low Short is Life-—Man is never so deluded € 
strong. tuously every day.” as when he dreams of his own duration. ‘The an- t 
“Twas well pleased visited thee; his| “1 hope thou and others may not forget the|swer of the old patriarch to Pharaoh may be t 
company and conversation is strengthening andjearnest, affectionate gospel call extended to you at|adopted by every man at the close of the longest i 
instructive: I believe he is an honest Friend. He|our Quarterly Meeting; you will be more account- 'Jife,— Few and evil have been the days of “the t 
attended our last Monthly Meeting, seemed much|able than if not permitted to be there, it was one|years of my pilgrimage.” Whether we look back 1 
exercised. * * * * As thou says, may our|more favour added to many others before (a sin-|from fifty, or from twice fifty, the past appears ’ 
troubles drive us to our ‘tents,’ where no divina-| gular favour!) equally a dream; and we can only be said traly t 
tion can prevail, though discouragements seem at} ‘‘ We had a good meeting to-day, and were in-|to have lived, while we have been profitably em- 
times to arise, yet, to ‘remember our captain was|formed how to be in a condition to have good | ployed. Alas, then! making the necessary de- ‘ 
never foiled in battle, and that his faithful follow-|mectings. Though at times we might be permitted | ductions, how short is life! 


Were men in general : 
to sit poor and “dry, yet by patient waiting He |t to save themselves all the steps they take to no 
Our young frie nds were purpose, or to a bad one, what numbers, who are 

I believe, Thomas Kite} vow active and thoughticss, would become seden- 

itary and scrious.— William Cowper. 


ers have many comforting promises, does at this 
moment a little inspirit thy: poor friend. May thou| would arise for our he!p. 
and I be so kept the remainder of our afilictive,| very tenderly addressed. 
besetting and close proving pilgrimage within and| was favoured with best help.” 
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Florence Nightingale on Noise in the Sick 


“Tt is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at the time 


Chamber.—Florence Nightingale has just pub-|when the female ink-bottles are perpetually im- 


lished a book entitled “ Notes on Nursing.” We 
extract the following from the chapter on noise : 

“ Never to allow a patient to be waked, inten- 
tionally or accidentally, is a sine qua non of all 
good nursing. If he is roused out of his first 
sleep, he is almost certain to have no more sleep. 
It is a curious but quite intelligible fact, that if a 
patient is waked after a few hours’ instead of a 
few minutes’ sleep, he is much more likely to sleep 
again. Because pain, like irritability of brain, 
perpetuates and intensifies itself. If you have 
gained a respite of either in sleep, you have gained 
more than the mere respite. Both the probability 
of recurrence and of the same intensity will be 
diminished ; whereas, both will be terribly in- 
creased by want of sleep. This is the reason why 
sleep is so all-important. This is the reason why 
a patient waked in the early part of his sleep, 
loses not only his sleep, but his power to sleep. A 
healthy person who allows himself to sleep during 
the day, loses his sleep at night. But it is exactly 
the reverse with the sick generally—the more they 
sleep the better they will be able to sleep. 

“T have often been surprised at the thoughtless- 


pressing upon us woman’s particular worth and 
general mission,—to see that the dress of wo- 
men is daily more and more unfitting them for any 
‘mission’ or usefulness at all. It is equally un- 
fitted for all poetic and all domestic purposes. A 
man is now a more handy and far less objection- 
able being in a sick-room than a woman. Com- 
pelled by her dress, every woman now either shuf- 
fles or waddles ; only a man can cross the floor of 
the sick-room without shaking it. What is become 
of woman’s light step—that firm, light, quick step 
we have been asking for?” 
cenwuincailinineiies 


For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JANE HOSKINS. 
(Continued from page 268.) 

Jane Hoskins appears to have staid much at 
home, in 1739; but in the Third month, 1740, we 
find her visiting meetings on Long Island. In 
1741, [1742,] she again visited meetings in Phi- 


ness (resulting in cruelty, quite unintentional,) of|ladelphia, and in the Eighth month of the latter 


friends or of doctors, who will hold a long conver- 
sation just in the room or passage adjoining to the 
room of the patient, who is either every moment 


year, the Yearly Meeting of Maryland. She ap- 
pears to have been frequently in Philadelphia, 
visiting the meetings for the following five years. 


expecting them to come in, or who has just seen| In the spring of 1745, she, in company with Mar- 


them, and knows they are talking about him. 
he is an amiable patient, he will try to occupy his 
attention elsewhere and not to listen, and this 
makes matters worse—for the strain upon his at- 
tention and the effort he makes are so great that 
it is well if he is not worse for hours after. If it 
is a whispered conversation in the same room, then 
it is absolutely cruel, fcr it is impossible that the 
patient’s attention should not be involuntarily 
strained to hear, Walking on tip-toe, doing any 
thing in the room very slowly, are injurious, for 
exactly the same reasons. A firm, light, quick 
step, a steady, quick hand, are the desiderata ;| 
not the slow, lingering, shuffling foot—the timid,| 
uncertain touch. Slowness is not gentleness, though 
itis often mistaken as such; quickness, lightness 
and gentleness are quite compatible. Again, if 
friends and doctors did but watch, as nurses can 
and should watch, the features sharpening, the 
eyes growing almost wild, of fever patients who 
are listening for the entrance from the corridor of 
the persons whose voices they are hearing there, 
these would never run the risk again of creating] 
such expectation or irritation of mind. Such un-) 
necessary noise has undoubtedly induced or aggra- 
vated delirium in manyeases. I have known such, 
in one case death ensued. It is but fair to say 
that this death was attributed to fright. It was 
the result of a long-whispered conversation, within 


| garet sometimes appeared in public, and I thought 





sight of the patient, about an impending operation, 
but any one who had known the more than stoi- 


If| garet Churchman, visited Friends in the Southern 


provinces. As her narrative says, 1744, it is pro- 
bable that her certificate was obtained towards the 
close of that year. She says, “In the year 1744, 
I had a certificate to go a second time to Mary- 
land, Virginia and Carolina, in company with 
Margaret Churchman; concerning which visit 1 
could say much, but it may suffice to remark, that 
it appeared to me to be a time of gathering, and 
great openness among people of various ranks. 
They followed us from meeting to meeting, treat- 
ing us with respect, and the marks of real love and 
affection; but knowing we had nothing valuable of 
ourselves, I attribute all to Divine Goodness, who 
opened the way for us, and is alone worthy. Mar- 


to good purpose, and was to me a good compa- 
nion.” Her account of this visit given to the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers, (Seventh mo., 1745,) 
“was received with comfort and satisfaction.” In 
the Eighth month, she attended Shrewsbury Yearly 
Meeting. During the year 1746, we find no trace 
of her labours from home; but early in 1747, she 
was labouring in the Northern provinces, and at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting of Long Island, in the 
Third month, with many other gospel labourers, 
having Elizabeth Hudson, a young minister of Phi- 
ladelphia, as companion. 

Towards the close of this year, 1747, Jane Hos- 
kins was again set at liberty to visit “the churches 
of Christ in England and Ireland.” Her late 






















cism, the cheerful coolness, with which the cer-|companion, Elizabeth Hudson, having long been 
tainty of an operation will be accepted by any pa-|under a similar concern, and feeling a desire to 
tient, capable of bearing an operation at all, if it| accomplish it, in company with her valued and 
is properly communicated to him, will hesitate to| experienced elder sister in the gospel, proposed it 
believe that it was mere fear, which produced, as|for consideration. It proving acceptable to Jane, 
we averred, the fatal result in this instance. It! Elizabeth, at the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 





was in having such a solid judicious mother in 
the Truth with her, prepared a certificate which 
was approved by the meeting, held Twelfth month 
20th. The certificate states to Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, that Elizabeth “hath been 
sometime under a religious concern to visit you in 
company with our esteemed Friend, Jane Hoskins, 
and after deliberate consideration, as she hath the 
advantage of so suitable and experienced an help- 
meet, and the concurrence of her parents, we have 
consented to her proposal, hoping she will be sup- 
ported and enabled in this weighty undertaking, 
to her own improvement, and your comfort and 
satisfaction, as we believe, she is, by Divine favour, 
endued with a giftin the ministry, and her conver- 
sation hath been innocent and exemplary. We, 
therefore, recommend her, as a Friend, in unity 
with us, to the Divine protection, and the notice 
and regard of the faithful, fervently desiring she 
may be preserved in an humble, steady depend- 
ence on the Almighty, whose power is suflicient to 
qualify for every religious service and conduct 
safely through the greatest difficulties.” 

Early in 1748, they sailed for England. Of 
this visit Jane says, “ In the year 1747, [1748— 
1751,] I performed a second visit to the churches 
of Christ in England and Ireland. I had hitherto 
undergone many close trials and provings in my 
pilgrimage through life, but this visit was attended 
with some of the heaviest and most painful exer- 
cises of any I had ever experienced. Yet I have 
to believe the good hand, though often concealed, 
was near under all, and the Lord enabled me at 
times to speak to the conditions of the people, so 
that the witness was reached, and by his own al- 
mighty power the seed raised and brought into 
dominion. Of this, time hath brought undeniable 
proofs, so that though this was a painful journey 
both to body and mind, yet as the infinitely wise 
Being was pleased to bless it to some, to the honour 
of his own great name, I dare not repine, but hope 
humbly to submit to what he hath permitted, or 
may permit to attend for the refining of my faith, 
and making it more pure than gold.” 

That valiant old labourer in the gospel, Samuel 
Bownas, met these two women Friends at Ipswich, 
about the close of the Third month, 1748. He 
says they “had agreeable service amongst Friends.” 
They soon passed over to Ireland, throughout 
which country they paid a general visit. ‘heir 
ministry is reported to have been acceptable, and 
to the edification of the churches, and their conver- 
sation exemplary. The National Meeting, beld in 
Dublin, Ninth mo. 9th, 1748, say, “ We desire to 
retain a grateful sense of the favour of Almighty 
God in thus renewing the tender visitations of his 
love to us.”” Returning to England, they appear 
to have spent the year 1749 in diligently attend- 
ing its meetings, and in the early part of 1750, 
they were in Scotland. ‘The certificates from the 
Yearly Meeting, held in Edinburgh, Third month 
3d, 1750, show that they too had been refreshed, 
consoled and edified by the visit of Jane and Eliza- 
beth. They, in concluding one of the certificates 
granted them, add, “ We desire it may please the 
great Lord of the harvest to raise up many more 
faithful labourers in the work of the gospel, to the 
glory of his own great Name, and the edification of 


was rather the uncertainty, the strained expecta-| held Eleventh mo. 29th, 1747, asked for its advice,|the church.” 


tion as to what was to be decided upon. 





expressing “her resignation to its conclusion.” 


It appears from certificates granted by the 
“I need hardly say that the other common!‘The meeting appointed Michael Lightfoot, Mor-|‘ men’s meeting at Bristol,” held Second mo. 15th, 


causes, namely, for a doctor or friend to leave the! decai Yarnall, Daniel Stanton and a number of|1751, that they “spent some considerable time 
patient and communicate his opinion of the result|the elders to confer with her and her parents on 


of his visit to the friends just outside the patient’s| the important proposal. In two conferences held, 


door, or in the adjoining room, after the visit, but! 


within hearing or knowledge of the patient, is, if 
possible, worst of all. 








Jane Hoskins was present, and the friends sen- 
sible of the weight of the concern on the young 
friend’s mind, and feeling the safeguard, there 


within the compass of this meeting, and parts adja- 
cent.” Here also their services in the ministry were 
“very acceptable.” They were now nearly ready 
to return home, and received from the “ Second- 
day morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders,” 
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held in London, Third mo. 6th, 1751, affectionate | 
testimonials of unity with their labours. Soon af-| 
ter this, they left England, and reached Philadel- | 
phia, in the Sixth month of that year. It appears 
from the accounts thus gathered, that although this 
visit was most trying to Jane Hoskins, that it was 
of good service in the church, and well received by 
such as were gifted with spiritual discernment. 
(To be continued.) 





| 
From the Leisure Hour. 


Lloyd's Book. 


What is Lloyd’s book? Examine the libraries 
of our noblemen, whose shelves bend beneath the 
weight of ponderous tomes, from the first black- | 
lettered volume to the last edition of the most} 


popular standard work, but no copy of Lloyd’s| 


book will be found to have a place there. Over-| 





haul the book-stalls of London from Whitechapel |”¥ 


to Chelsea, for a copy, but no book-stall can boast | 
of possessing Lloyd’s book. In a fit of despair, | 
or ungratified curiosity, go to your bookseller, and | 
order him to procure you Lloyd’s book; he will| 
tell you it is not to be had; and yet fully two| 
thousand copies are privted and issued every year. | 


What, then, is Lloyd’s book? | 


| 


quarto volume, bound in morocco, issued by a com- | 


mittee established for the purpose of obtaining a 
faithful and accurate classification of the merean- 
tile shipping of the United Kingdom, and con- 
taining a list and description of such vessels as 
have been surveyed in accordance with certain 
rules laid down by that body. Here is a speci- 
men of the information contained in this useful 
volume :— 


+ Mary Ann. S.r.&Y.M. Brown. (1 cls.) 850 
N.Amr.1850. Tam.O. E. R.P.&S. Srps 54. trp 57 
Smith. Lon. Liv. Christn. 6.A1. 


A page of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or a cipher 
advertisement in ‘* The Times,” would be almost 
as comprehensible to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand readers; yet those few 
words and letters inform the initiated that the 
“ Mary Ann” is a full-rigged ship; she was built 
in the year 1850 in North America; whilst build- 
ing, a special surveyor was constantly in attend- 
ance, to watch her progress, and exercise a eare- 
ful supervision that nothing improper was used in 
her construction; she is sheathed with felt and 
yellow metal to protect her from the ravages of 
worms, the troublesome little insects that so soon 
render an unprotected vessel useless; she is com- 
manded by a captain of the name of Brown, 
whose skill in navigation may be safely trusted, 
for he possesses a first-class certificate of compe- 


tency; she is 850 tons register, and built of va-| 


rious descriptions of timber, namely, ‘Tamarac 
oak, elm, red pine, and spruce; in the year 1854 
some repairs were done to her, but in 1857 she 
was thoroughly repaired. ‘The owner of the 
“ Mary Anu” intends her to trade between Liver- 
pool and New York; he owns to the name of 
Smith, and resides in London; and finally, this 
ship was to remain for six years as a first-class or 
A 1 vessel. 

The value of a book containing such informa- 
tion, to all whose business calls them to have to 
do with ships, must at once be apparent. Is it 
the merchant who intrusts a valuable cargo to 
their temporary keeping, or the underwriter who 
insures them, or the emigrant who is leaving his 
native shores?—all are interested in having an 
accurate knowledge of the character and descrip- 
tion of the ships they employ. 

Once in each week, every subseriber—for 
Lloyd’s book is only issued to subscribers—once 


It is a small | 


in each week every subscriber is called upon to 
deliver up his copy to an official appointed to col- 
lect them, who returns the book on the following 
day, with every alteration which has taken place 
during the week, accurately posted up against the 


\respective vessels affected by such alteration. If 


a new one has been launched and surveyed by 
Lloyd’s surveyor, all particulars about her are in- 
serted in a supplement. If an old ship has lost 
her character, through getting damaged, and not 


|having such damages properly repaired, or by rea- 


son of her age, the length of time for which she 
originally obtained a certain character having 
elapsed, all such alterations are noted down, and 
sometimes the words “ lost,” “ wrecked,” “ aban- 

oned,” “ burnt,” or “sunk,” tell a sad and mel- 
ancholy tale. 

There are five descriptions of characters assigned 
by Lloyd’s surveyors, namely, A 1, A (in red ink) 
4H, E and I. ‘To class Al at Lloyd’s is the 
1ighest character a ship can have; and according 
to the description of timber of which she is con- 
structed, and the character of her stores, so is the 
number of years for which she stands entitled to 





and America, but more especially home, so dear 
to all; thus we have A/bion in great numbers, and 
24 Britannias, Caledonia, Hibernia, Cambria 
and Emerald Isle; while Erin go Bragh bespeaks 
the warmth of her owner's heart. The inhabitants 
of these various lands are not forgotten; a place 
is found for the Englishman, Scotchman, Irishman, 
Frenchman, Zouave, and Turk, Creole, Canadian, 
and Indian, but no one has had the bad taste to 
name a vessel Sepoy. 

Several names have a raciness and air of def. 
ance ; thus, Cock o’ the Wulk, Touch me Not, and 
Let me Alone, seem to imply that any competitor 
has but a poor chance, and had better not try a 
race with them. Come On, on the contrary, in- 
vites a trial of speed, which J’ Ziy apparently 
accepts. ‘There’s something cheering about Ai 
Right, Fear Not, and Better Luck Still; and 
something coneeited in Wide Awake, Look Out, 
Matchless, and Mark That! We presume that 
Bloomer and Crinoline belong to the same owner, 
and, no doubt, if he builds a third vessel, he will 
call her the Little Bonnet. The man who put his 
savings in a ship, and named her the Ascendant, 


that character. Of the 10,548 vessels registered/can comfort himself with the pleasurable feeling 
in Lloyd's book for the current year, we find 6218|that he must be growing wealthy, for his fortunes 
are Al, or first-class, and but two are I, or the|are in the ascendant; and the owner of Profit and 


\lowest class; there are, however, no less than 2167 
\ships having no character at all. 

| By no means ad the ships employed in the trade 
lof this country are registered in this way; many 
hundreds never appear in Lloyd's book at all; 
jbut, taking the names of those we find so regis- 
jtered as a sample of the names usually given to 
ships, some little amusement may be obtained from 
arough attempt at classifying them. We will 
omit the most numerous, that is, all those called 
after their owners, or some member of their imme- 
diate family. 

The royal family, nobility, and eminent charac- 
ters seem to be favourite names with ship-owners ; 
for example, we have 25 Victorias, 13 Alberts or 
Prince Alberts, 7 Prince of Wales, and 14 Prin- 
\cess Royal; whilst each junior prince or princess 
has their representatives as well. 

There are 16 Dukes, besides the Iron Duke, 
and 6 Wellingtons, and one called, par excellence, 
Tue Duke, and 6 Duchesses. Descending a step 
in the peerage, we have 6 Marguises and 7 Mar- 
chionesses, 33 Eurls and 21 Countesses, 44 Lords, 
and exactly double that number of Ladies, 

The army is represented by 18 Generals, and 
the navy by 13 Admira/s ; the bench has one 
solitary representative in Baron Martin ; and the 
jonly literary characters we can find are Burns, 
Byron and Boz. Some of those good men whose 
names are as household words are here remem- 
bered, such, for example, as John Wesley, John 
Bunyan, Heber, Hedley Vicars, General Lave- 
lock, and Livingstone. 

Names expressive of speed are naturally favour- 
ites. We find 11 Actives, and several Velocity, 
Alacrity, Alert, Brisk, Flying Foum, Driving 
Mist, Arrow, and Faugh a Ballagh, or clear the 
way. 

Some names let us into a little bit of family 
history: there is something of filial affection in 
‘ealling a vessel the Luithfud Mother, and we can 
|imagive her owner to be one who respects the fifth 
commandment. On the other hand, the Only Son 
|is doubtless a tribute of parental love. We have 
numbers of Brothers, Sisters, Friends and Cousins, 
quite a large family, even excluding the Seven 





1 Love tells her own story. 
Countries form a prominent feature in our sy- 
nopsis. Not only continents, Europe, Asia, Africa 


Lass, doubtless, hopes the results of his vessel's 
earnings may be represented by the first part of 
her name, and that Cornucopia may indeed prove 
a horn of plenty. 

Such are a few of the names selected from 
Lloyd’s book. Considerable difficulty is often ex- 
perienced in finding some peculiar name not already 
possessed by another vessel ; but the great majority 
are those called after individuals, either the owner 
himself, his wife, or some member of his immediate 
family. 

oii 

The Purity of the Motive.—lIt is the purity of 
the motive which not only gives worth and beau- 
ty, but which, in a christian sense, gives life and 
soul to the best action; nay, that while a right 
intention will be acknowledged and accepted at 
the final judgment, even without the act, the act 
itself will be disowned, which wanted the basis of 
a pure design. 

“Thou didst well that it was in thy heart to 
build me a temple,” said the Almighty to that mo- 
narch, whom yet he permitted not to build it. 
How many splendid actions will be rejected in the 
great day of retribution, to which statues and 
monuments have been raised on earth, while their 
almost deified authors shall be as much confounded 
at their own unexpected reprobation, as at the Di- 
vine acceptance of those “ whose life the world 
counted madness.” It is worthy of remark, that 
“Depart from me, I never knew you,” is not the 
malediction denounced on the sceptic, or the scoffer, 
or the profligate, and the libertine, but on the high 
professor, on the unfruitful worker of “ miracles,” 
on the unsanctified utterer of “ prophecies ;” for 
even acts of piety wanting the purifying principle, 
however they may dazzle men, offend God,—Han- 
nah More. 

a 

Area and Population of the British Provinces. 
—The two Canadas have an area of 250,000 square 
miles, with a population of over 2,000,000; New 
Brunswick 27,000 square miles, with a population 
of 225,000; Nova Scotia 18,746 square miles, 
with a population of 300,000; Prince Edward 


Island 2134 square miles, with a population of 


Brothers, Five Sisters, and the Twins. The Girl) 62,898, and Newfoundland of 57,000 square miles, 
with a population of 120,000 —total area of 553, 
446 square miles, and an aggregate population of 
3,000,000, 
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For “The Friend.” 
The object and design of religious Society is to 


“The second is humility of heart. This is very 
precious, and of a preserving nature. Yea, in this 





perfecting the work of his goodness, love and merey 
in them, to his glorious, eternal, everlasting praise. 


comfort and encourage one another in love and state the Lord helps and teaches; and the soul in| Amen.” 


d works. ‘Those who have partaken of Divine, 
mercy, and received the forgiveness of sins, when) 


this state is fit to receive the help and teachings of 
the Lord. That which is lifted up and conceited, 





Paris Workmen.— According to a recent report, 


their hearts are tendered with a sense of their|ready to justify its own way, and condemn even|the workmen in the city of Paris number three 
heavenly Father’s condescension to their low the whole body, is neither fit to be taught by the|hundred and sixty thousand. It has hitherto 
estate, will desire that their brethren may partake | Lord, nor doth the Lord delight, but rather dis-|been generally supposed that the majority were 
of the same unmerited favour, and be helped in |dains, to teach it. And so not being taught by|those connected with building operations—masons, 


every good word and work. As the apostle ex-| Him, it must needs be liable to err; yea, to hear-|carpenters, and the like. 


But it is now stated 


horted the Ephesians, all bitterness, and wrath, | ken to that spirit, whose voice is more pleasing|that the branch of business which occupies the 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking will be and suitable to the erring mind than the Lord’s|greatest number of hands is that of tailors and 


put away from them, with all malice, under the | 
influence of heavenly love; and they will be kind | 


has been done them, even as God for Christ’s sake | 


voice is. 


dealers in ready made clothes—one hundred thou- 


“A third great help is sobriety of judgment. Not|}sand workman being engaged in that branch of 
one to another, forgiving one another, if any wrong |to value or set up my own judgment, or that which | business. 


I account the judgment of life in me, above the 


has forgiven them. Among those in whom this judgment of others. For the Lord hath appeared , t t 
ebristian spirit and love prevails, true unity will |to others, as well as to me ; yea, there are others|and plainness in language, habit, deportment and 
subsist, binding them together in the bond of;who are in the growth of his truth, and in the|behaviour; that the simplicity of Truth in these 
purity and dominion of his life, far beyond me.|things may not wear out, or be lost in our days, 


sympathy and peace. In this unity there is| 
strength, and grace is given to effect the purposes | 


of religious Society, which Satan constantly envies | 


and seeks to break, that he may defeat its opera- | 
tion against his kingdom. When the true love is 
lost, and the unity is broken, the strength of the bro- 
therhood will be destroyed, and the whole will be in) 
danger of falling a prey to anarchy and confusion. | 

William Penn, in describing the excellent qua- | 
lities of Isaac Pennington, says, that one “ was} 
his fervent love to the heavenly union of brethren; 
and whatever struck at that, though under ever 
such specious pretences, he no sooner perceived it, | 
and the subtle, mischievous workings of it, than! 
with deep wisdom he detected, and with his whole 
might encountered and opposed it. And though| 
by nature he was suffering to a degree of letting 
his werey to others almost wound his own soul, 
yet so deeply did his love to the Lord and his 
people, and to that comely order God had settled 
them in, engage his soul, that he was as bold as 
a lion; yea, as warlike as a champion, against that 
spirit that went up and down to sow jealousies, 
to smite and reflect upon the holy care of the 
brethren, carnally interpreting their tender love 
aud great pains, as if what was done by them 
were not intended to the edification of the body, 
but exaltation of some particular persons over it. 
This ingratitude and injustice his soul abhorred, 
aud often mourned for such as were so seduced ; 
as if it were the design of those that had, from 
the beginning, laid out themselves in the service of 
God and his people, to bring them at last toa 
blind and unwarrantable subjection, that they 
night the better exercise dominion over them 
This evil eye he helped to put out; and in his op- 
position to this wandering and destroying spirit, 
that leads out of the love and unity of brethren, 
he approved himself a valiant of Israel, a Phineas 
for the God of his salvation; and the rewards of 
heaven were poured into his bosom. His holy 
ministry manifestly increased in life and power, his 
peace flowed as a river, and mauy were witnesses 
of his enlargements.” 

In his jove to the brotherhood, and his fervent 
desire for the preservation of unity, I. Pennington 
Wrote of some means which he found helpful to 
preserve himself in unity with the body. He says, 
“The first is, the pure fear of the Lord, This 
guards the mind, keeping down flesbly confidence 
aud conceitedness, which is very apt to spring up, 
making it wary and considerate of what it receives 
or rejects, of what it practises or forbears prac- 
sing, causing it to wait much, try much, and con- 
sult much with the Lord, and with his ministers’ 
and people, and preserves out of that suddenness | 
and inconsiderateness of spirit, at which the enemy 
often enters, 





Now for me to set up, or hold forth, a sense or|Dor in our posterity’s. 


ee 


Advised that Friends take care to keep to truth 


To avoid pride and im- 


judgment of a thing in opposition to them, this is| modesty in apparel, and all vain aud superfluous 


out of the sobriety which is of the truth. 
fore, in such cases, I am to retire, and fear before 
the Lord, and wait upon him for a clear discerning 
and sense of his truth, in the unity and demon- 
stration of his Spirit with others, who are of him 
and see him. And this will prevent the rents 
which the want of this sobriety may occasion. 

“ The last ting which I have now to mention 


spirit. These are of a uniting, preserving nature. 


There- | fashions of the world. 


1691. 
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The correspondent in Ohio, who has forwarded 


‘is tenderness, meekness, coolness, and stillness of\t© YS some strictures on the announcement of 


‘preparations for a Christmas dinner,” for the 


He that differs and divides from the body, cannot inmates of ‘The Home for Destitute Coloured 


be thus; and he that is thus, cannot rend or di. 
vide. This is the pure heavenly wisdom, which is 
peaceable and keepeth the peace; but the other 
wisdom is rough, stiff, hard, clamorous, ready to 
take offence, ready to give offence; exceedingly 
deep in the justification of itself, exceedingly deep 
in the condemnation of others; and dares, in this 
temper, appeal to the Lord, as if it were right in 
its ways, but wronged by others; as if it did abide 
in the measure of his truth and life, which others 
have departed from. And how can it be other- 
wise? How can the wrong eye, the wrong spirit, 
the wrong wisdom, but judge wrong, justifying the 
wrong practices, and condemning the right? But 
such shall find, if they come to the true touch- 
stone, even the measure of life indeed, that they 
are not in the true tenderness, which proceeds from 


the life, in the true meekness and gentleness, in| 


the true coolness and stillness; but rather in the 
reasonings, noises, clamours, and disturbances, 
which arise from another spirit, mind and nature 
than that which is of the truth.” 


These excelleut truths, coming from a man of) 


remarkably deep religious experience, written 


while he was suffering in prison for his testimony | 


to the truth, show that the Society, from its early 
formation, had its peculiar besetments from within, 
as well as without. 
Truth began to spread among Friends, and to lead 


‘into the beautiful order and harmony, that belong 


to the church of Christ, Satan stood by to destroy 
it, as soon as it was brought forth. And he has 
been at work ever since to draw Frienls away 
from the precious doctrines and testimonies which 
our forefathers were called to sustain, and from 
the immediate government of the adorable Head 
of the church and its organization set up by his 
direction. At the close of his remarks, I. Pen- 
nington has this fervent christian petition for the 


As the life and power of 


Children,” as mentioned in the last Annual Report 
of its Managers, has mistaken the above named 
Institution for “ The Association for the Care of 
Coloured Orphans.” It is the latter which is ex- 
clusively under the direction of Friends, and its 
Report has nothing in it referring to ‘‘ Christmas ;” 
aud we may venture to say on behalf of its man- 
agers, that they would not countenance any “ su- 
perstitious observance of days and times.” 





The following is the Report of the Indian Com- 
|mittee made to our late Yearly Meeting, referred 
jto in our last week's number : 
“Tb the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee for 
the gradual Civilization of the Indian Natives, re- 
port, That during the past year several deputa- 
‘tions have visited the settlements on the Allegheny 
river, for the purpose of promoting the welfare, 
and protecting the rights of this poor and injured 
ipeople. Since our last report, several changes 
jhave occurred in the family at Tunnessassah ; 
Reuben and Eleanor Battin, who were released at 
their own request, returned to their home in the 
|'Tweltth mouth last, leaving Abel H. Blackburn 
and Caroline his wife in charge of the concern. 
“The family being thus deprived of the needful 
|assistance for its proper management, application 
was wade to our friend, Thomazin Valentine, who 
cheerfully offered her services, and returned to the 
| scene of her former labours near to the close of the 
year, greatly to the relief of the committee. Abner 
Woolman feeling his wind drawn to assist in ear- 
rying out the concern of the Yearly Meeting, hav- 
jing offered his services, has been engaged, and to- 
|gether with his daughter Abigail, left Philadelphia 
on the 3d instant for Tunessassah. The Boarding- 
school, under the care of Abel H. Blackburn, has 
been in successful operation during the year. The 
{number of boarding scholars in the Twelfth month 








safety of his beloved Society,—‘ ‘I'he Lord God | was 17, to wit: 12 girls and 5 boys, together with 
of his tender mercy, who is the great Shepherd of| several day scholars. From the accounts received, 
the sheep, watch over, preserve and mightily de-|as well as from the personal inspection of some of 


fend all his, from all devouring spirits, and inward 
devices and deecits of the enemy, carrying on aud 





our number, we are encouraged in believing, that 
at no former period has the school been productive 
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of more benefit than at the present time. The In- 
dians appear to appreciate more fully the advan- 
tages of having their children instructed, as is 
shown by the increased number of applications for 
admission,—more applying than can be comforta- 
bly provided for with our present resources. 

“Tn consequence of a very unpropitious season, 
accompanied with severe frosts in the Sixth and 
Seventh months last, the crops on the Reservation 
were greatly injured, so that many of the natives 
are now without the required seed for planting and 
sowing; and in some cases, with a very limited 
supply of food. Under these circumstances, the 
committee have directed a supply to be procured, 
and furnished to those who appear to be in the 
greatest need. 

“ About twelve miles below Tunessassah, on the 
Allegheny river, is a settlement of Indians, de- 
scendants of the late Seneca chief, Cornplanter. 
The tract of land on which they reside, was a gift 
to their ancestors from the State of Pennsylvania, 
and they are so far civilized as to cultivate it to 
good advantage. Against this property there has 
been an incumbrance of long standing, which has 
caused great uneasiness to the Indians, as well as 
much solicitude to the committee. It is therefore 
with much satisfaction we now inform, that by the 
co-operation of some kindly-disposed Friends, we 
have paid off the judgment against it, and thus re- 
lieved from debt the only possession held by the 
aborigines, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

“The aforesaid Indians having acquainted the 
committee that an attempt had been made to de- 
prive them of a part of their inheritance, a depu- 
tation was appointed to pay them a visit, and ex- 
amine into the merits of the case. As the investi- 
gation showed the claim to be altogether unjust, 
legal measures were taken to bring the case before 
the Board of Property of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for its judgment thereon; who, at their late 
meeting at Harrisburg, on the 6th of last month, 
after a deliberate hearing, gave a decision in fa- 
vour of the Indian title. This decision, we trust, 
will secure to the natives the peaceable possession | 
of their patrimony, although an appeal may be 
taken to the court of Warren couuty, in which the 
Jand is situated. 

“ From the examination of the account of our 
Treasurer, it appears that he had in his hands, on 
the 29th ultimo, $793.85 in cash, and securities 
amounting to $15,700. 

“ Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 12th, 1860.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to Fourth mo. 19th. 

The Liverpool cotton market continued dull at pre- 
vious quotations. The Manchester market was dull, and 
prices slightly lower. Wheat had advanced 1d. a 2d. 
per cental, and corn 6d. per quarter. The London mo- 
ney market was less stringent. Consols, 94}. 

An insurrection had broken out in Sicily. The cry at 
Palermo, as well as Messina, was for union with the 
Italian kingdom. The accounts as to the nature and 
extent of the outbreak, are conflicting. The official 
statements put forth by the Neapolitan government, as- 
sert that the inhabitants generally were tranquil, and 
that the land-owners had offered to co-operate with the 
government. According to Le Nord, Count Cavour had 
telegraphed to Leghorn, ordering two steam frigates to 
proceed at once to the coast of Sicily, and shelter all 
fugitives from political vengeance. 

Tranquility has been restored in Spain. Orders had 
been given to all the provincial battalions to return to 
their homes. The cholera was increasing in Africa. 

In Savoy, the voting on annexation to France was 
progressing. All the male population, over twenty | 
years of age, were permitted to vote, and it is antici- | 
pated they will declare almost unanimously for the an-| 
hexation, 


| delegates. 





The assembling of a conference as demanded by 


Switzerland, for the settlement of the affairs of Savoy is 
said to be very doubtful, as France, Russia and Austria 
decline to enter any conference. It will remain, there- 
fore, for France and Switzerland to come to a direct 
understanding on the subject, to which end the Great 
Powers would offer their good offices. 

A treaty of commerce between France and Belgium 
was being negotiated. 

The French Legislature had before it a bill permitting 
raw materials to be imported in foreign vessels at the 
same duty as in French vessels. The Bank of France 
had lost 9,000,000 of franes in cash during the month. 

The Cabinet of the new Italian kingdom is to be com- 
posed of three ministers from Piedmont, two from Ro- 
magna, and one member each from Tuscany, Lombardy 
and Modena. The King of Sardinia was about to visit 
his newly acquired territories. 

A Dutch astronomer has announced that the famous 
comet of Charles V. may be expected in the Eighth 
month next. 

Gold has been discovered at the river Buller, on the 
west coast of New Zealand. Attempts were being made 
to introduce the cultivation of cotton in the islands. 

The ship North Wind, of New York, is said to have 
made the fastest passage ever known from England to 
Australia, by a sailing vessel. She was only sixty- 
seven days from the Downs to Port Phillip Heads, Aus- 
tralia. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress.—The proceedings of this 
body have of late been unimportant. Many party 
speeches have been made, in most of which the slavery 
question has been discussed, but the amount of busi- 
uess done in either house has been very small. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 491. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 189. 

The Mormons.—It is stated that a joint resolution will 


be soon brought before Congress for the appointment of 


three commissioners to negotiate with the Salt Lake 
Mormons for the sale of all their possessions in Utah, on 
the express condition that they shall remove within a 
reasonable time from the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States. The commissioners to make a report to 
the President by the next session of Congress. The 
ground for this movement is to prevent the recurrence 
of war and bloodshed, as the history of the Mormons 
in Missouri and Illinois shows that they cannot, owing 
to their peculiarities, live on terms of peace and good 
neighbourhood with contiguous settlements. The num- 
ber of these people in Utah is estimated at 38,000. 

The African Squadron.—lt appears from an official 
statement communicated by the Secretary of the Navy, 


}that the number of officers and men attached to the 


African squadron, who have died from the date of the 
Ashburton treaty to the present time, is eighty-six, in- 


|cluding nine officers, or an average of five deaths per 


annum. It would thus appear that the service on the 
African coast is not so unhealihy as it has been gene- 
rally considered. 

Americans Going Abroad.—The number of applica- 
tions for passports, at the State Department, Washing- 


jton, D. C., now averages 200 per week, and the facilities 


of the office are said to be taxed to the utmost to meet 
the demand in reasonable time. 

Cultivation of the Sorghum.—In various parts of the 
Western country, this plant was raised extensively last 
season. In Keokuk county, Iowa, 64,486 gallons of 
syrup were produced. 

The Charleston Convention has been the scene of an 
exciting contest between the Northern and Southern 
The latter insisted that before proceeding to 
nominate candidates, “a platform of principles” for the 
Democratic party should be framed, and also that in 
forming it, the doctrine of squatter sovereignty should 
be distinctly repudiated, and the convention declare that 
neither Congress nor the territorial Legislatures have 
any power to abolish slavery in the territories, or to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves therein. This was 
strenuously resisted by most of the Northern Democrats, 
who urged that with such a platform, it would be im- 
possible to carry any of the free States. A majority of 
the Committee on Resolutions, consisting of one dele- 


|gate from each State, presented a report in accordance 


with the views of the South, and a minority report was 
offered by the Douglas party, the main points of which 
are as follows: 1. They affirm the Cincinnati platform 
2. Resolved, That all rights of property are judicial in 
character, and the Democracy pledges itself to carry out 
all the decisions of the Supreme Court on such a sub- 
ject. 3. Resolved, That ample protection should be af- 
forded to citizens, whether native or naturalized, at 
home or abroad. 4. Resolved, That we pledge the go- 
vernmental aid in building the Pacific railroad. 5. Re- 
solved, That we favour the acquisition of Cuba on terms 


honourable to ourselves and just to Spain. 6. Resolved, 
That all State resistance to the fugitive slave law is re. 
volutionary and subversive of the Constitution. On the 
30th, after a fierce and angry debate, the majority re. 
port was rejected by the convention, and that of the 
minority adopted by a vote of 165 to 138. On this de. 
cision being announced, the delegations from South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana mostly withdrew from the conven. 
tion, and also portions of those from other States. 

California.—The pony express from San Francisco, on 
the evening of the 20th, arrived at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on the 30th ult., making the trip inside of ten days,— 
The steamer John L. Stevens sailed on the 20th, for 
Panama, with 400 passengers, 18,000 letters, and $1,382,. 
000 in specie, of which amount $1,237,000 is consigned 
for New York.—The overland mail left on the same day 
with 7000 letters.—The first pony express reached Car- 
son Valley on the 12th ult., and the news was telegraph- 
ed and published in San Francisco in only nine days 
from ocean to ocean. The express was delayed by the 
Washoe snows, &c., but reached San Francisco on the 
morning of the 14th. A spontaneous celebration of 
the event occurred in every town the express passed 
through.—The Governor has vetoed the bill to open 
nine roads over the Sierra Nevada. The veto was sus- 
tained. The San Francisco Bulkhead bill was passed, 
but vetoed by the Governor, causing great rejoicings. 
An effort was making to pass it over the veto, but it will 
probably be unsuccessful. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 30th ult. New York—Southern flour, $6.35 a $6.65 
for common, and $6.70 a $7.75 for the better kinds; 
white Michigan wheat, $1.67}; Milwaukie Club, $1.33; 
rye, 85 cts.; barley, 70 cts.; mixed Western corn, 80 
cts.; white Southern, 83 cts. a 85; oats, 43 cts. a 45 
ets. Philadelphia—Superfine flour, $6.25; extra and 
family brands, $6.50 a $7.75; prime red wheat, $1.55; 
white, $1.68 a $1.75; rye, 90 cts.; corn, 78 cts. a 80 
cts.; oats, 45 cts.; clover seed, $4.75; Timothy, $3.75 
a $3.87; flaxseed, $1.62 per bushel. The cattle mar- 
ket was well supplied last week the arrivals at the prin- 
cipal yards, amounting to nearly 2000 head. The best 
cattle sold at $10.75 per 100 lbs., but prices ranged ac- 
cording to quality, from $8.00 to $9.50 and $10.00. The 
supply of sheep amounted to 4800 head, all of which 
were sold at 5 to 6 and 7 cts. gross; corn-fed hogs, 
$8.00 a $8.75. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session will commence on Second-day, 


the 7th of Fifth month next. Pupils who have been 
regularly entered, and who go by the cars from Phila- 
delphia, will be furnished with tickets by the ticket 
agent at the depot, N. E. corner of Eighteenth and 
Market streets. Conveyances will be at the Street Road 
Station on the arrival of the 74, 10} and 2 o’clock trains 
on Second and Third-days. Small packages for the 
pupils if left at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 304 Arch street, 
on Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded. 
The stage as heretofore will meet the first train of cars 
in the morning, on its arrival at the Street Road Station 
every day, except First-days. 
West-Town, Fourth mo. 24th, 1860. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 14th, 1860, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuaries Excis, Sec’ry. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to NarHan Saarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samue. Hittes, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Eien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worrn, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
LADALRAAIOON ws Orn wna: 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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